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schatzenden Dienst geleistet. WertvoU sind auch vielfach 
V. Miillers Ausfuhrungen, so z. B. die Aufstellung der Ge- 
sichtspunkte, die bei einer etwaigen neuen Gesamtausgabe 
der Schriften Hoffmanns massgebend sein soUten. Wer sich 
irgendwie ernstlich mit Hoffmann befassen will, darf das vor- 
liegende Werk keinesfalls nnberiicksichtigt lassen. 

Josef Wiehr. 
Smith College. 



GUIDO C. L. RIEMER: "Worterbuch und Reimverzeichnis 
zu Dem Armen Heinrich Hartmanns von Aue. Hesperia, 
Schriften zur germanischen Philologie, herausgegeben von 
Hermann CoUitz, Nr. 3. Gottingen, 1912, Vandenhoeck & 
Ruprecht. pp. II & 162. 
BAYARD QUINCY MORGAN: Nature in Middle High 
German Lyrics. Hesperia, Nr. 4. Gottingen, 1912. Van- 
denhoeck & Ruprecht. pp. VIII & 220. 
The duty of the ancient Hesperides was limited to the pro- 
tection of the golden apples of Hera. Their modern Germanic 
namesakes aim not so much to preserve, as rather to add to 
the treasure-hoard of philological lore, and Nymphs 3 and 4, 
to remain true to our figure, have not come with empty hands. 
The Worterbuch und Beimverzeichnis is, to be sure, a less 
pretentious and ambitious work than Doctor Morgan's Nature 
in MEG Lyrics and calls for no lengthy discussion. But with- 
in his self-imposed limits Professor Riemer has worked with 
painstaking care, and his results are correspondingly accurate. 
Every occurrence of every word found in the text (even down 
to unde!) is listed, and frequently also the whole passage is 
quoted in order to show the significance and construction of 
the word at the point in question. Also the different readings 
given by Haupt-Martin, Wackernagel-Toischer-Stadler and 
Beeh are noted whenever they differ from Paul's text, which 
is used by the author as the basis for his work. We have, 
therefore, not merely a dictionary to Hartmann's Armer Hein- 
rich but a dictionary for the different editions of the poem. 
The Beimverzeichnis is equally exhaustive, and not merely are 
the rime-words given, but their grammatical function is indi- 
cated also in all cases where this might be in doubt. Under 
each rime (by rime is meant a sound-complex of one or more 
syllables which is not necessarily a complete word, e. g. -aft, 
-ant, -esen, -inget, etc.) the rime-words are arranged accord- 
ing t» the frequency of their occurrence. And finally an 
alphabetical list is given from which one can see at a glance 
whether any given word does or does not occur in rime. Pro- 
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fessor Riemer has not attempted to draw any conclusions or 
make any use of the material he has assembled. His nearest 
approach to original observation and comment is found in 
the Worterhuch when it is a question of the precise meaning 
of the words listed. Indeed we cannot but feel that the author 
has overreached himself somewhat in this particular, 'for it is 
not possible in treating a single work of a single writer, with- 
out reference to the earlier periods in the history of the lan- 
guage, auf die allmdhliche Entwickelung der Bedeutung der 
einzelnen Worter Biicksicht zu nehmen und die verschiedenen 
Stadien in der Begriffsentwickelimg klar hervortreten zu las- 
sen, and yet this is stated in the preface to be one of the func- 
tions of the book. Likewise it seems that in attempting to 
differentiate between MHG and modern German the author 
in an excess of conscientious zeal not infrequently avoids the 
use of the corresponding word in modern German in cases 
where after all the modern word represents its MHG counter- 
part more accurately than any other word or expression that 
can be found. Thus we find given as the meaning of erloesen 
"von etwas Gutem oder ScJilinvmein losmachen, iefreien" with 
evidently conscious avoidance of modern German erlosen. 
And yet it is precisely this word with its religious and theo- 
logical connotations which best represents its MHG prede- 
cessor. Consider, for instance, the following passage where 
Hartmann after requesting his future readers to pray for the 
welfare of his soul continues : 

man seit, er si sin selhes bote 

unde erloese sich da mite, 

swer iiber des andern schulde Mte. (Bech, 26-28) 
For siech the only meaning given is krank, and yet Heinrich's 
sickness was just of that nature which is suggested by modern 
German siech, and not by krank. Enhern is translated as 
"ohne etwas sein", whereas it would be both simpler and more 
accurate to say enthehren, since to Hartmann as well as in 
the language of today this verb suggests deprivation, the 
absence of a thing desired more actively and forcefully than 
is conveyed by the words just quoted. 

nu enbirt er und ich enbir 

der eren der uns was geddht. (Bech, 1310-11) 
Occasionally also we feel that the author is laboring to make 
clear that which is already almost axiomatic, as for instance : 

teil, irgend ein Teil eines Ganzen, Teil. 

Mage, Klage, der horbare Ausdruck eines schmerz- 
lichen Gefiihls. 

frist, Frist; anfangender, wahrender, abgelaufener 
Zeitraum. 
Such definitions are good of their kind, but they seem de- 
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signed more for a beginner in modern German than for stu- 
dents of MH6 literature. Here and there we note the op- 
posite error, a failure to indicate certain limitations or ex- 
tensions of meaning which while not contradictory to are yet 
not necessarily inherent in the corresponding word in modem 
speech. Thus Hartmann's tac is something more than Tag. 
It is also Tagesanbruch or Tageslicht, as in the lines : 

des einen si sich gar iewac, / gelehte si morne den tac, 
daz St ienamen ir leben / umbe ir herren wolte geben 

(Bech, 525-528) 
And by werlt Hartmann means as a rule something more 
limited than our modern Welt, namely the profane and tem- 
poral world as opposed to the kingdom of heaven : 

ja ist dirre werlte leben / niuwan der sele verlust. 

(Bech 696-7) 
These, slight blemishes, however, if such they be, are not so 
serious as to reduce the general excellence of the book. The 
author hopes that his work sowohl dem Anfdnger wie dem 
gelehrten Fachgenossen zu gute kommen mochte. Its value 
for the beginner is evident, but if I may call attention to a 
shortcoming already alluded to, I would say that it is a cause 
of regret that the author has not himself played the part of 
the gelehrten Fachgenossen, or at least indicated some of the 
questions upon which his material might be expected to throw 
some light. Even in a Worterbuch und Beimverzeichnis it 
is possible to be suggestive, and an ounce of suggestion is often 
worth more than a pound of information. 

In his Nature in MUG Lyrics Doctor Morgan has not hesi- 
tated to let his own voice be heard, and he moves about among 
the poets, whose feeling for nature he proposes to study, as 
though he would fain be one of them. His book, therefore 
produces upon the reader an effect that we might be satisfied 
to describe as pleasant, if it were not for the superior nicety 
of woltuend. But if Mr. Morgan has not sought to conceal 
his own personality behind a veil of austere objectivity, the 
fear that he may be offering us subjective opinions in place 
of real facts is not well grounded, inasmuch as the references 
to nature and natural objects in the poems treated (and they 
are surprisingly numerous) are collated, classified and enum- 
erated with praiseworthy care and completeness. The author 
indeed keeps his feet constantly upon the solid ground of 
reality, and compares, therefore, very favorably with some of 
his predecessors in the same field, who were not always equal- 
ly careful in their statements. As an illustration I quote a 
few lines from the preface : 

Predecessor: "The stock in trade" (of the MHG lyrie 
poets) "is the rose and lily and violet; the nightingale and 
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cuckoo, with an occasional eagle or lark; sunshine or moon- 
light or starlight; joyous spring, dreary winter." Morgan: 
"This statement conveys a decidedly wrong impression. The 
cuckoo is regarded with great scorn by the Minnesingers, so 
much so that its very name is a term of obloquy. So far from 
the eagle or lark being occasional as compared with the cuckoo, 

they are far more frequent, while the falcon, which 

does not mention, is more common than either. Nor is there 
any comparison between the sun and moon and stars in point 
of frequency." Predecessor: "The references" (to flowers 
and clover in a song of Walther's) "are quite colorless and 
have no individuality." Morgan: "As a matter of fact the 
figure of the emulation between clover and flowers is strictly 
Walther's own, and is both fresh and charming." We ob- 
serve here an advance, not merely in scientific accuracy, but 
in sympathetic understanding as well, according to Goethe's 
maxim: Die wahre Liberalitat ist Anerhennung. However, 
Mr. Morgan is far from being a mere controversialist or a 
blind partisan, against which tendency he is protected on the 
one hand by a wholesome sense of humor and an excellent 
power of literary discrimination, and on the other by his 
clear understanding of the limitations under which these 
medieval poets labored. Indeed from the point of view of the 
literary historian the most valuable contribution which this 
book brings is, perhaps, the plausible and, I think, convinc- 
ing explanation as to why the most perfect of the Minnelieder 
present the least satisfactory treatment of nature. Without 
endeavoring to reproduce the argument I will repeat one or 
two of the more pointed statements: "The fundamental idea 
of the Minnesong contains an irreconcilable contradiction. 
That which it was highly laudable and honorable for the 
lover to seek, was in the highest degree culpable for the lady 
to give.", hence "The necessity of impersonality." "The 
Minnelied was never a truly German product, but in form 
and style and largely in content it represents a pure imita- 
tion of a foreiga model." "It was not merely artificial in 
Germany, it was so even in the tongue in which it originated. ' ' 
"The Minnelieder are not fairly representative products of 
German lyric feeling, and certainly not as far as nature is 
concerned." Fortunately there is still a considerable body 
of lyric poetry where the "enormous restrictions" of the 
Minnelied are not felt, or at least weigh less heavily. Here 
belong "those Minnelieder which cast aside the traditional 
form and devote at least half of their space to description or 
appreciation of nature", "the songs of nature and love apart 
from formal Minnelieder", "the Volkslieder." In the intro- 
ductory chapter, from which the above quotations are taken, 
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Mr. Morgan presents us with perhaps sixty metrical trans- 
lations of lyrics which seem to him notable for the extent or 
quality of their treatment of nature. For his translations the 
author claims no great poetical merit, but believes that they 
will be found accurate both as to content and in respect to 
the rythmical and metrical schemes. This is itself an achieve- 
ment of no little importance, and serves to show the con amore 
with which the author has gone at his work. Hypercritieism 
might ask cut bonof, since in the main body of the book the 
quotations and illustrations are aU given in the original, so 
that the work as a whole can be read only by the scholar, or 
at least by persons with a reading knowledge of MHG. How- 
ever we will accept the translations (which are indeed ex- 
cellent) as what the man of law would call surplusage, and 
can recommend them to those who would like to secure some 
acquaintance with MHG lyric poetry without the pains of 
acquiring the language. Needless to say no translation can 
ever be an exact reproduction of the original. Generally it 
is inferior, sometimes superior, always a little different. 
Doubtless our author realizes this as well as anyone, and we 
will credit him with having felt a prick of conscience when 
he put into the mouth of Walther's linden-girl the words: 
"see my lips' encrimsoned mould." The headings under 
which the various phenomena of nature are considered are 
indicated by the titles of the following chapters : Times and 
Seasons; Inanimate Nature. The Sky; Inanimate Nature. 
Wind and Weather ; Inanimate Nature. Miscellaneous ; For- 
est and Field; Flowers; Plants and Grass; The Animal King- 
dom; Birds; Animals; Other Creatures. Then follow two 
chapters in which we seem to be asked to wander far afield: 
Joy, Love, and Women; Religious Concepts. However our 
guide has not lost his bearings, and explains in the former 
that here "are gathered together certain aspects of our sub- 
ject . . . which are concerned not so much with the 
phenomena of nature actually observed, as with the applica- 
tions of them. As these poems are in large number love- 
poems . . . it is not surprising to find the poets taking 
pains to establish connections of one kind or another between 
the two" (love and nature). And in the latter: Here are 
included "such concepts as are directly connected with natur- 
al phenomena. These are of two kinds. We have ideas con- 
cerning the relation of God to nature and the earth ; and we 
have phrases symbolizing under the guise of things in nature 
truths and ideas concerning God", etc. The last chapter is 
devoted to Figurative Expressions, only such figures being 
considered as introduce nature in some way. Instead of ar- 
ranging his similies according to the character of the natural 
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phenomena involved (a procedure rendered unnecessary by 
the preceding chapters) the author introduces an ingenious 
system of double classification, according to which the figure 
appears first in accordance with the number of properties of 
one or both objects compared, and secondly according to the 
person or persons involved. The latter arrangement is sug- 
gested and justified by the fact that these poets in their naive 
egoism refer everything to man, so that the great majority of 
the similies are concerned directly with human beings. Hence 
from this point of view the similies are grouped according as 
they refer to the poet himself, the poet's mistress, the poet's 
patrons, etc. Whether the classification of similies according 
to a mathematical enumeration of the properties compared 
will recommend itself to future students of literary style re- 
mains to be seen. It is not claimed, of course, that a similie 
of the second or third degree is necessarily superior in poetic 
merit to one of the first or second, but the author believes 
that "if the comparison holds good, the similie rises in value 
in direct ratio to the number of properties involved." Most 
readers, however, will probably incline to the view that a 
similie involving more than one, or at most two points of re- 
semblance is a mere tour de force in which such poetic ex- 
cellence as may be attained is gained not by virtue of, but 
despite the multiplicity of properties common to both objects 
compared, just as a rime involving more than two syllables 
is felt to be objectionable. It is doubtless better to leave the 
question of poetic merit in abeyance and to consider similies 
of the n** degree as showing at the best ingenuity and breadth 
of vision, and at the worst a labored striving for effect on the 
part of the poet. It speaks well for the originality of these 
singers that some of their similies " defy classification", and for 
the candor of our author that he does not seek to subordinate 
their significance to the requirements of his system. Here we 
find some thoughts and fancies worthy of the poets of any age : 
"A friend's laughter should be pure as the evening sun; luter 
als der abentrot" (i. e. not sharp and consuming like the sun 
at midday). "Nobility is of the heart, not of birth; wer 
adellichen tuot, den wU ich han vilr edel", an idea which in 
view of the religious activity of the preceding centuries ought 
to have been familiar enough even then, but which is saved 
from the commonplace by the pretty turn: nu siht man dock 
bekomen rosen von dem dome. And a similie which I find I 
have marked optime is the following : swaz ein vrouwe tugen- 
de hat, diu muoz uz ir herzen grunde gan, sam daz saf uz 
wurzen gat in vil mange bluome wolgetan. For here the 
similie, excellent as it is in itself, is subordinated to the still 
more noteworthy sentiment which it illustrates. And while 
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ostensibly only one point of comparison is brought to light, 
the hidden source from which springs in the one case genuine 
virtue and in the other the life of the plant, how daintily the 
poet has suggested the flower-like beauty of tugend by follow- 
ing the course of the sap until it reaches vU mange bluome 
wolgetanl To return now to the earlier chapters. Particu- 
larly noticeable is the keenness of observation displayed by 
the author, especially at those points where he discovers the 
same quality in these medieval poets. Speaking of the lark 
he says : ' ' Significant is the fact that this bird, the song-bird 
of the open field, is not once located in the forest; whereas 
we do have two statements placing it where it should be: 
schone singet lerche iiber heide, lerche singet ob dem gevilde." 
(p. 124). And of the swallow: "One thing which attracts 
especial attention is the swallow's rapid, darting flight, swal- 
wen vluk. Note the following : si vliuget hin unt scMuzt her 
wider; den ertvlug unt den swippersweif kan si ueien; slichet 
umbe und umb entwer, alsam ein swal, all unusually fitting 
expressions, for this poetry." (p. 121). Likewise we are made 
to feel the relative friendliness or hostility, admiration or con- 
tempt which is exhibited towards the different plants, birds 
and beasts discussed, as well as to the more impersonal mani- 
festations of nature, such as the seasons, months of the year, 
wind, rain, hail, etc. Thus we read of the nightingale : ' ' The 
poets nearly exhaust the resources of their vocabulary in the 
attempt to do justice to the song of the nightingale. I have 
recorded no less than seventy references of this kind, rang- 
ing from a simple statement that the nightingale is or was 
singing, to the complex descriptions some of which I shall 
cite: in suezer ivise, hohe, lise singet diu nahtegal; uz der 
bluet e klenket vil suezen don manik wilde nahtegal", etc. (p. 
128). But on the other hand we find this statement: "We 
have by no means as much real observation of this bird as of 
the swallow, for instance. Almost everything which here oc- 
curs is a repetition or at most an intensified variant of what 
we have already heard about the birds generally." (ibid.). 
This remark seems hardly justified by the facts. The swallow 
is a bird that spends much of the time on the wing in the 
open, and it therefore attracts the eye of the observer. The 
nightingale, an inconspicuously colored bird, hidden in the 
foliage, and singing at dusk and in the night is "observed" 
by the ear rather than the eye, so that its song is properly felt 
to be its most characteristic feature. Considering, further- 
more, the pre-eminence of the nightingale among the smaller 
birds (and "the attribute of the birds par excellence is 
klein", p. 110) it would seem more natural to assume that 
what we hear concerning the birds in general was first ob- 
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served and uttered in connection with the nightingale, rather 
than the reverse. An animal which is naturally unpopu- 
lar is the wolf: "To the wolf we find 63 references, eight 
of which are figurative. The wolf is the savage animal par 
excellence, the animal of unprovoked and unceasing fury. 
Hence wilder wolf ist ungezamt; and in general he is wUde 
and stark", etc. (p. 141). A little creature which is viewed 
without affection or dislike but with considerable interest is 
the bee. While not the smallest member of the animal king- 
dom to attract the attention of these poets I will quote the 
paragraph devoted to this insect as showing Mr. Morgan's 
deftness in weaving together his material until something 
resembling a little story is the result. Readers familiar with 
the type of literary studies represented by the dissertation 
on The Horse in MEG, in which not a single verb occurs from 
beginning to end, will appreciate the effort to make readable 
what would otherwise be a mere stringing together of dry 
data: "Bees attract considerable attention. They gather 
sweetness from the flowers: wie diu bin ir sueze uz den 
hluomen ziehen kan; and carry home wax and honey : diu hie 
treit wahs unt honik ze huse; for which reason the bee is called 
honiktrage. The home is kar, and when their queen is in the 
hive, they like to go to it : alsam die bien zuo den karn mit 
vrouden valient, ob ir rehte wisel drinne si. The queen is met 
with elsewhere also: einen viirsten hant die bien, swar der 
vert, si volgent nach; die miikken habent kicnik under inne, 
die beien einen wisel, dem sie volgen. The bumble-bee's noise 
is characterized: hummel snurrent. Oddly enough, there is 
no mention of the bee's bite." (p. 150). Of interest to the 
antiquarian are the references and citations for the fabulous 
and semi-fabulous creatures, such as: Phoenix, Pellicanus 
("the pelican, a perfectly legitimate and respectable bird, 
who here becomes quite fabulous"), Orife, Idrus, Taphart, 
Pardus, the "clever worm" Aspis (Cleopatra's Asp? or Vi- 
pera aspis of So. Europe?), Monocerus, etc., as well as the ac- 
counts of the curious legends attached to these and to some of 
the better known animals. Important for the lexicographer 
is the occurrence of the word ren (Ags. hrdn), "reindeer", 
which, though noted by Bartsch in his Deutschen Lieder- 
dichtern has escaped the notice of Lexer, and whose earliest 
occurrence according to Kluge is in the Low German of the 
16th century. 

Inasmuch as Mr. Morgan is not attempting to establish 
any hypothesis or argue for any theory, there is naturally 
no resume or set conclusion at the end of his monograph 
(although some of the chapters end with comment of a more 
general nature). The omission, I think, is a wise one. For 
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instead of reducing diversity to unity, the book as a whole 
leads us to realize that where we suspected nothing but 
monotony and paucity of thought and observation there is 
in realty surprising diversity, independence of judgment and 
at least relative sharpness of vision. A word of admonition 
to the reader, however, seems called for. It is Nature in MHG 
lyrics that is presented here, not nature as seen by any one 
poet, or even by the average poet. A similar study in modern 
lyric poetry would also, of course, show a wealth of observa- 
tion greater than could be found in the works of any one in- 
dividual, and greater also than we probably now suspect. If 
one insists, therefore, upon comparing the poets of the 13th 
century with those of the 19th and 20th, one must wait until 
the complete data for the latter lie before him. Misprints 
occur here and there throughout the book but are not so 
serious as to mar the generally attractive appearance of the 
page. Most of them have been detected in time to be entered 
in a list of Errata, printed on Page VIII. I subjoin a few 
others which have escaped notice: 
p. 63, 1. 25, for atraets read attracts, 
p. 64, 1. 28, for assosiations read associations. 
p. 71, 1. 8, for radiate read radiates. 
p. 74, 1. 9, for wan read man. 
p. 84, 1. 19, for stein read stone. 
p. 109, 1. 22, for sing read sings. 
p. 121, 1. 15, for unusally read unusually. 

H. Z. Kip. 
Vanderhilt University. 
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zur antiken Religion und Philosophic. Herausgegeben von 
0. Crusius und "W. Nestle. Leipzig, Alfred Kroner Verlag, 
1913. Pp. 462. Broseh. M. 10; geb. M. 12. 

The speed with which this, the final volume of the Philolgica, 
follows upon the other two, and the high standard of scientific 
workmanship maintained throughout are cause for congratula- 
tion to both editors and publishers. A trying task has been 
completed in a manner which cannot fail to satisfy the de- 
mands of scholarship any less than those of literature. Otto 
Crusius, the editor of the second volume, has prepared the 
text of the lectures on the Gottesdienst der Griechen, together 
with the critical and explanatory notes thereon in the ap- 
pendix, while W. Nestle has done the same for the series of 
lectures and studies in Greek philosophy, and added an index 



